354      ST. AUGUSTINE AND HIS AGE
by the heated Orosius and Jerome. The hagio-graphers naturally conclude that he was virtuous until he fell into heresy, and then he contracted the vices his enemies attribute to him. The course of our narrative will probably suggest that the only change was in his antagonists, especially as the heresy is found in his earliest works.
There is an eagerness shown by ecclesiastical writers to trace the germs of Pelagianism to the eastern Church. No doubt there is some plausibility in the notion of tracing the theory of the strength of human nature to the energetic Origen, but the eastern temperament in general would be even less disposed than the Roman to originate so sturdy a heresy. The long reluctance of the East to condemn it is easily understood for other reasons, as we shall see. Even if the eastern monk Rufinus had influence over Pelagius, as Marius Mercator says, it does not at all follow that he inspired the heretical idea. We know with certainty only that Pelagius won great repute for holiness and asceticism at Rome in the first decade of the fifth century. The monastic idea had travelled swiftly from Rome to Gaul and Britain, and had created a number of fervent monasteries, besides inspiring a number of unattached or